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In the spring-loaded governor
(Fig. 2) the bell-crank lever ABC
is pivoted at the pin B, which is
fixed to the frame F, the whole re-
volving with the shaft R. At the
working speed, the leverage of the
centrifugal force on the balls A,
taken about B, is just balanced by
the leverage of the spring pressure
on the sleeve, also about B. If the
speed increases, the centrifugal
force increases, partly due to the
increased speed and partly to the
increased radius of the ball path.
As the sleeve lifts, the compression
of the spring increases until the
increased load on the sleeve just
balances the increased centrifugal
force. The stiffness and initial
compression of the spring can be
so adjusted that a small change of
speed will move the sleeve to its
extreme limit in either direction.
Such a governor is known as an
isochronous governor a,nd a dash-
pot is necessary, introducing fluid
friction to slow up the movement
of the sleeve and prevent the valve
over-shooting its correct position
for the new load, causing hunting.

In the case of steam turbines
driving alternating current genera-
tors, where the speed must be
regulated within very fine limits
and the stop valve is compara-
tively heavy, the governor is made
to operate a relay, admitting oil
under pressure to either side of
a cylinder which moves the valve
the required distance. Such a
governor can be quite small and
comparatively free from solid
friction. Since the governor is
nearly isochronous a dash-pot is
usually fitted and an auxiliary
spring is used for fine adjustment.

For compression ignition oil en-
gines the governor either changes
the position of a sleeve or rotates
the plunger of the fuel pump,
thus releasing the oil pressure in
the fuel pipe earlier or later as
required. In hydraulic turbines
of the impulse type the governor
operates a relay which deflects
the jet of water issuing from the
nozzle. In the reaction type the
angle of the guide vanes at entry is
altered by a similar device. (See
Hydraulic Turbine.)

For correct reproduction of
speech or music a gramophone
disk must run at the prescribed
speed without perceptible fluctu-
ation. To ensure this a spring-
controlled governor is fitted to the
driving motor which increases or
decreases frictional resistance as
the speed tends to alter. In other
cases the governor can be made'to
apply a brake to an epicyclic gear.
tfeeGear.

Governor (Lat. giibernare, to
steer). Representative in a pro-
vince or colony of the supreme
authority of a state. Under the
Roman Empire civil officials with
proconsular power and rank gov-
erned the senatorial provinces, i.e.
those in which legions were not
maintained; the imperial provinces,
requiring military forces for
their security, were governed by
legati Augusii, with full military
power and wide jurisdiction.

In the British Commonwealth,
governors are classified as gover-
nors-general and governors. A
governor-general is appointed by
the crown to represent its authority
in each of the dominions and in
certain of the colonies. Other
colonies (e.g. Gambia, the Ba-
hamas) have governors.

In the U.S.A. each state elects a
governor as the chief official in the
legislative and executive manage-
ment of its own affairs.

Governor's Island, fortified
island in New York Bay S. of the
Battery. It lies at the entrance
to the East R., and is separated
from Brooklyn by the Buttermilk
Channel. A station of the West
India Company in 1621, the island
is now the headquarters of the 2nd
corps area or the eastern depart-
ment of the U.S. army, which has
jurisdiction over the area from
New York to Virginia and includes
Puerto Rico. By 1900, the island
had dwindled from 170 to 70 acres
through wave erosion. It was
reclaimed in 1903 and now has an
area of 173-35 acres. Bought from
two Indians by Wouter van
Twiller, second Dutch governor of
New Amsterdam (as New York
was formerly called) in 1637, the
island has served at various times
as a summer resort, racecourse
site, sheep farm, and game pre-
serve. It acquired its present name
after the New York assembly in
1698 set it aside as a country seat
for the colony's English governors.
First fortified in 1794 when there
were rumours of war with France,
the island is the site of Fort Jay
and Castle Williams, a circular
fort used as a barracks, South
Battery, overlooking the channel,
the Chapel of S. Cornelius the
Centurion, of Trinity Parish, a
nine-hole golf course, polo grounds,
target ranges, and the homes of
the area commandant and of other
army officers.

Gow, NIBL (1727-1807). Scot-
tish violinist. Born at Inver, near
Bunkeld, March 22, 1727, his skill
in playing reels made him famous.
ID London he was in great request
at fashionable gatherings, and he
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After Racbuni

also did most j
useful work in ,
preserving old J
Scottish melod- I
ies. Gow, who j
died March 1, ;
1807, had four ;
sons, all musi-
cians, and his |
and their com-
positions are
found in The
Gow Collection of old Scottish
songs, a valuable work containing
many old melodies which would
otherwise have been lost.

Gowbarrow Park. Estate in
the Lake District of England, now
public property. It is on the N.
side of UUswater, on the slopes of
Gowbarrow Fell. The original
park was about 2,000 acres in ex-
tent, but additions have been
made to it. It contains a shooting
lodge called Lyulph's Tower, and
the beautiful waterfall of Aira
Force. Gowbarrow was bought
by the National Trust and opened
in 1906.

Gower. Peninsula of Glamor-
ganshire. It lies between the rivers
Tawe and Loughor, being about
27 m. long and 7 m. across. It
contains Swansea and Oyster-
mouth, is almost surrounded by
the waters of the Bristol Channel,
and retains certain customs of its
own. The Welsh call it Gwyr.

Gower was conquered by the
Normans in the 12th century, and
therein some of them settled, built
castles, and introduced the feudal
system. It had its own lord, who
had the privileges of a lord of the
marches; he held his court at
Swansea and had his own sheriff
and other officials. The lordship
passed from the family of De
Braose to John de Mowbray, duke
of Norfolk. The earl of Pembroke
was a later lord; from that family
it passed to the Somersets, now
represented by the duke of Beau-
fort. In 1535 Gower was included
in Glamorganshire, to a co. consti-
tuency of which it gives its name.
Gower, JOHN (c. 1325-1408).
English poet, contemporary and
friend of Chaucer, who calls
him "moral Gower." He lived
largely at his
country seat in
Kent, "but de-
tails of his life
are obscure. He
became blind
shortly before
his death, and
was buried in
S. Saviour's

John Gower,               ,       ,
English poet       Soutnwark.